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A REBELLIOUS WORD ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION 



C. S. DUNCAN 
Ohio State University 



There is a spirit of unrest, a feeling of dissatisfaction in educa- 
tional circles over the poor work done by students in English 
composition. It seems to be generally admitted that the present 
requirements are not fulfilling the desires or realizing the hopes of 
educators. The complaint is heard year after year that boys and 
girls are coming to college more and more poorly prepared in this 
subject. However the condition may be compared with "the good 
old times," it is so bad that the following sentence from a college 
catalogue reads like a travesty: "Students entering college are 
expected to have a good knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
grammar; they are expected to be able to write correct and accurate 
English sentences, .... and to construct good paragraphs." 
Yet this college requires of all its students at least one course in 
English composition — ^many offer a sub-Freshman course — to 
correct those very deficiencies. Notwithstanding all requirements, 
from the East and from the West come lamentations over the 
"illiteracy" of pupils in the high schools and students in the 
colleges. 

The causes that have been suggested for this condition of affairs 
are legion. Courses in composition are no well taught; more 
directly practical courses are absorbing the interests of the students; 
with tie extension of popular education boys and girls with no 
aptitude for English are pushed up through the schools; no language 
sense is now inculcated, for Latin and Greek are no more and 
modern languages are studied with little more regard for grammar 
than English; the deteriorating effects of the abuse of English on 
the street, in the home, in the newspapers, in "trashy literature," 
counteract the influence of composition work. The question seems 
no less simple than the high cost of living. Certainly, every ex- 
perienced teacher can give several good reasons; all must admit 
the lamentable condition. 
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Here is not a theory, then, but a condition to be met. No 
mist of discussion can obscure this fact; the teachers of English 
composition are held responsible by "outsiders" for the so-called 
"illiteracy" of the boys and girls who pass through the high schools 
and colleges. And now from all sides comes a demand for more 
composition courses, as a corrective. In Ohio, for instance, there 
is a state-wide movement to introduce composition work into the 
district schools, where it is now but little known. The movement 
is certainly praiseworthy and deserves encouragement. There is 
also much preaching at all of the Teachers' Association meetings 
about more theme work in high schools. There are many good 
reasons why this should be done, too. In the colleges, though the 
attitude is different, the same dissatisfaction exists. Harvard is 
just now investigating the subject of poor English among its stu- 
dents, and so are Vassar and many engineermg and technical 
schools. Every time it is the Department of English that feels the 
br\mt of the criticism. In defense, the teachers of English may 
contend that students enter poorly prepared, often without any 
appreciable basis of knowledge upon which to build, and yet it is 
expected that all deficiencies will be corrected by one course of a 
few hours per week. They may declare that certain students can 
and do write correct and accurate themes, notwithstanding they do 
poor work on examination papers and reports in other subjects. So 
far these arguments have not shifted the responsibility. 

There has lately come a new device. The word for it has been 
bequeathed to the teaching of English composition by business. 
Co-operation! It is a very convenient word, with a friendly, con- 
genial sound, and serves well enough to cover the deficiency of the 
composition courses. The interpretation and argument for it are 
as follows: If students have been learning to write correct class- 
room themes and yet remain careless and slovenly — "illiterate" — 
in other kinds of written work, then the solution of the vexatious 
problem is to be found in a combination between other departments 
and the Department of English. At last, here is the panacea for 
all the ills to which students fall heir. A professor of agricultural 
chemistry recently said that if he could have things arranged in his 
way, the English Department would be increased to such an extent 
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that every paper handed in by students throughout the institution, 
by Freshman and Senior alike, would pass through the hands of an 
English teacher for inspection. Many teachers of technical sub- 
jects are anxious to have the graduation theses and semester reports 
read by members of the English stafif. 

This, in the minds of the non-English teachers, is co-operation. 
Against such an interpretation does the present writer revolt. If 
this relation can indeed be called co-operation at all, the co- 
operating is all done by one party. What does the technical or 
scientific man do as his share? He lets someone else read his 
papers for him, in order to correct the spelling, pimctuation, and 
paragraphing. The business man wants his correspondence to go 
out correctly spelled, correctly punctuated, and, in general, saying 
with reasonable accuracy what he intends it to say. For the correct 
mechanics of writing the business man employs a stenographer. 
The non-English teacher might profit by this example, for the initial 
cost would be much less and the up-keep much lower than a trained 
corps of composition teachers. Such a plan of co-operation is 
surely unfair to the teachers of English. 

What is hoped to be accomplished by this plan of co-operation ? 
The teachers of English desire to silence criticism on the ineffective- 
ness of composition courses; they expect, with reason, to carry the 
influence of composition instruction beyond the composition class- 
room; they fondly wish to create in the students an attitude of 
mind that is friendly toward correct expression in all written work. 
The ambition is noble. What do the non-English teachers want ? 
Their great desire is to have someone else to look over their papers 
and mark the mistakes in spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 
The employers of their graduates have complained to them about 
the poor quality of English, about the inability of the students to 
write intelligibly and with a reasonable degree of accuracy, and 
these teachers want someone else to be responsible for these 
deficiencies. 

The question at once arises: Why do these teachers not correct 
the mistakes themselves ? Ay, there's the rub ; they cannot do it. 
And further than that, and more to be lamented, they frankly con- 
fess, without a blush of shame, that they "know nothing about 
English." To these teachers spelling is a more or less haphazard 
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affair; grammar has depths as strange as the Rosicrucian mysteries; 
and correct paragraphing is largely a matter of intuition. The 
appeal for help, then, comes as a demand or an entreaty, depending 
upon the emphasis given in any institution to practical and scientific 
subjects; it is a Macedonian cry. But surely, this is specialization 
indeed, when technical and scientific instruction is divorced from 
correct and intelligible expression ! 

Two conclusions may be drawn from the above position: (i) If 
this ability of correct, intelligible, and accurate expression is so 
essential to technical and scientific students, and if the teachers of 
those students confess their inability to give this instruction, it 
follows that they are demanding more from their students than from 
themselves. (2) These teachers believe that correct, intelligible, 
and accurate expression is a thing apart from subject-matter, a 
superficial or artificial thing to be plastered on the outside of the 
knowledge of fact. 

Both of these positions are wrong. If a teacher of a non-English 
subject cannot tell when a paper is correctly, intelligibly, and 
accurately expressed, then the responsibility rests with him to show 
his qualifications for teaching students of whom this capacity is 
required. It must be remembered that there is no demand for the 
students to be expert writers; it is merely desired that they be able 
to write with reasonable correctness, intelligibility, and accuracy. 
It must be clear that this ability is an indivisible part of every sub- 
ject, and that the responsibility for it is incumbent upon every 
teacher. One might just as well try to make an expert chemist 
without a knowledge of laboratory manipulation, or to teach forging 
without any shopwork. It is not customary to require a teacher of 
mathematics to correct a paper in history when the student has 
written that the Norman Conquest occurred in 1866. Yet the 
mistake is in the figures. 

Every teacher of composition knows full well that only the pure 
mechanics of writing, such as spelling, punctuating, and paragraph- 
ing, and the simple rules of grammar can be taught apart from the 
content of the subject. Should these things, and these only,.be the 
whole duty of a corps of trained teachers ? What then of inspira- 
tion, of self-expression, of character-building? No, it cannot be 
for this alone that the Department of English composition exists . 
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All students of English who were privileged to be under the 
instruction of the late Professor G. R. Carpenter will agree that he 
was a master hand at composition teaching. The highest praise of 
his work has found expression in these words: "Whatever subject 
he touched upon he illuminated." There lies the secret; the 
teacher of composition must illuminate the subject; he must have 
better and deeper thoughts, a clearer and more comprehensive grasp 
of the theme subject than the student; he must have something 
worth while to say upon every theme topic. Then only can he 
teach the best elements of English composition; not otherwise can 
he teach his subject as an art, which it really is. 

Helen Keller has said that she owes the best of her educational 
experiences to Professor Palmer of Harvard University, because he 
first taught her the value of and inspired in her the effort toward 
self-expression. But this must have been a different kind of thing 
from the reading of notebooks and examination papers and reports 
and theses of technical and scientific students. This was not work 
for a stenographer; it was worthy of the best efforts of a highly 
trained teacher and a thoroughly cultured gentleman. Something 
of this kind of work every teacher should do; but he cannot if he 
must fill his days with labor and make his nights devoid of ease by 
correcting the spelling, punctuation, and grammatical errors of 
students who take English composition because they must, who 
err as often through carelessness and lack of interest as through 
ignorance, who learn grammar by means of a study of a foreign 
language, and who "chuck" the English texts as soon as they have 
completed the required course. 

The emphasis of the general criticism, therefore, is wrong. 
Whatever may be said about the poor quality of composition teach- 
ing may also be said about the teaching of other subjects. It is 
well known that boys and girls live too much in a society where 
correct speaking is disregarded, too often in homes where 
"illiteracy" abounds, and that those subjects in which they can 
see a more direct and immediate use occupy their interest. The 
lack of aptitude for language has, in fact, increased the English 
courses, which are being substituted for the older foreign-language 
requirements. The truth is that boys and girls are getting more 
and better instruction in English than ever before; they have 
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better trained teachers — in English — and more carefully graded 
courses. The fundamental difficulty, then, lies elsewhere. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago the teachers of non-English subjects 
said: "Omit the courses in the classical languages; give us the 
students in the laboratory and shop; we'll furnish them practical 
training, and culture as a by-product." Today they are seeking a 
scapegoat for the "ilhteracy" of their students. They have not 
made good their word, and they will not admit it. But there lies 
the responsibility just the same. "If my students gits the idea, I 
don't care how they say it," said an instructor from the shops before 
his faculty associates when the question of English instruction was 
being discussed. That is a frank and manly, if illiterate, admis- 
sion. It has been the unadmitted general attitude for too long. 
That pedagogical pronunciamento sent forth so many years ago 
should now come home to roost. The responsibility should be 
placed where it really belongs. The teachers of composition have 
a right to independence; they should never become subservient to 
any other departments in any institution. They should say to 
their fellows: "If co-operation is to be the plan, you co-operate 
with me." 

No student can get through the required courses in English 
composition without a sufficient knowledge of the fundamentals to 
keep him from illiteracy. He should be held responsible for that 
knowledge in all courses. If a student errs in lettering, it is his 
own mistake, not that of the Drawing Department, and he must 
correct it. If he makes a mistake in mathematical calculation in 
chemistry, he finds his grade reduced; why not the same penalty 
for grammatical errors ? Yes, and why not the same responsibility 
on the part of the instructor ? If a department requires from its 
students neat papers, correct lettering, accurate mathematics, it 
gets those things to the best ability or application of the students. 
Under similar conditions, the same would be true of English. The 
teacher marks the inaccurate mathematics, the careless lettering, 
even though he does not teach those subjects; why not the false 
grammar, spelling, and punctuation ? The voice from Macedonia 
should not be the cry, " Come over and help us," but the expression 
of a responsibiUty-sharing spirit, "We will demand good, correct, 
intelligible, and accurate Enghsh in our work, too." 



